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translation of each word is printed directly under the word, which is 
absolutely essential to any real understanding of Indian languages be- 
cause of the basic differences between their grammar and English gram- 
mar. It is evident, however, that in many cases the translation is not 
exact. For example, in most Indian languages the subject pronoun, 
whether expressed or not, is always implied by the form of the verb, as 
in Latin ; and in transitive verbs the object pronoun is also implied by 
the verb form. Thus, if the sentence were "John strikes James," the 
Indian verb, of itself, would mean "he strikes him." This is apparently 
the rule in Alsea, as is shown by examples in lines 6, 7, and 14 on page 
24 of the text ; but in most cases the pronouns are not included in the 
translations, which are presumably not complete to that extent. 

There is other lack of uniformity. On page 26, in note 7, it is stated 
that a crossed I indicates the first person plural ; and it is generally used 
in such verbal forms in the text. But, on page 24, in lines 14 and 18, 
it is used in verbs that are translated by the third person, in both the 
plural and the singular. It would be more illuminating if there were 
consistency in the use of the signs; but one cannot expect Rome to be 
rebuilt in a day; and .so for the progress that has been made, we may 
thank God, and take fresh courage. 

J. P. Dunn 

The rise of Methodism in the west. By "William Warren Sweet. (New 
York: The Methodist book concern, 1920. 207 p.) 
The subtitle of this volume indicates its nature: "Being the journal of 
the western conference 1800-1811, edited with notes and introduction." 
The publication of these records fills a gap in the printed sources of 
American Methodist history. Aside from its value for questions of 
technical or antiquarian interest, the journal gives illustrations of many 
customs and ideals of the early circuit riders. Regarding slavery the 
cases of Adget McGuir (page 100), Benjamin Wofford (page 114), and 
Benjamin McReynolds (page 194) are interesting. The first mentioned 
was accused of saying that masters ought not to correct their slaves and 
was found not guilty ; the second was required to emancipate ; and the 
third was not admitted to the conference because he had not emancipated. 
On the other hand, Samuel Sellars was given permission to hold a negro 
boy until the young slave should reach the age of twenty-two (page 203). 
The feeling toward "worldly amusements" is reflected in the appeal of 
Thomas Scott, charged with attending a "Berbecue in the Town of 
Chilecothe," and his case Was referred back to the quarterly meeting 
which had disciplined him (pages 160, 194). The prejudice against 
marriage of the clergy is illustrated by the cases of Benjamin Lakin and 
Jesse Walker (page 87). The former was not allowed a deficiency in 
1803 because the circuit had supported his wife and the deficiency 
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claimed by the latter for the support of his children was also disallowed. 
Evidently the conference disregarded the rules made in 1784 for the 
support of wife and children. In 1807 the conference voted not to allow 
double quarterage to preachers marrying between sessions (page 127). 

Mr. Sweet's notes are drawn almost entirely from Asbury's Journal. 
His introduction covers in four chapters the advent of the circuit riders 
into the west, a general sketch of the conference from 1800 to 1811, the 
economic limitations and the theological disputes of the circuit riders, 
and their influence on society. While these matters are treated sympa- 
thetically and also scholarly, exceptions must be taken to a few state- 
ments. James McGready, the Presbyterian, was not the sole originator 
of the camp meeting (page 21). John McGee and Daniel Asbury, Metho- 
dist pioneers in the piedmont region of North Carolina, had made the 
acquaintance of the institution, if such it may be called, about 1790 and 
McGree and his brother William, a Presbyterian, jointly introduced the 
camp meeting into Tennessee in 1799. Nor is it true as intimated (page 
69) that there were no Methodist magazines or periodicals until long 
after 1800, for in 1789 the Arminian magazine was founded, which lasted 
two years, and in 1797 the Methodist magazine was established, which 
likewise lasted for two years. Finally, it is not at all certain that Bethel 
academy in Kentucky was "the second institution of learning founded 
by Methodists in the United States." Writing on April 23, 1793, Asbury 
speaks of "Bethel, — the place intended for a school," while in that year 
Cokesbury school on the Yadkin was in operation. Therefore it is likely 
that Cokesbury was the second school of American Methodism. 

William K. Boyd 



